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i^mtx feom the Montreal HeraM of the i^th January. As 
fl straw or a feather may serve to indicate the . current 
of the air, so will these give a tolerably correct idea of 
the present agitated state of the public mind in the 
colonies : 

»* There are not wanting in thia community, men who 
openly declare their opinion, that the Canadians of-French 
eitraction, attached to Mr. Papineau's faction, would, in 
the event of .a struggle between the two parties in this 
province, so far outnumber theJr opponents, that they 
would find it impossible, without assistance from Upper 
Canada, to make a successful stand against them. 

** To these men I would address the language of Henry 
the Fifth ; and I would ask them, **is our blood less red 
than that of our forefathers ?'* or our hearts more faint 
than those which carried a handful of men in an enemy's 
country, surrounded by ten times their number, victorious 
through the field of Agincourt, and stamped St. Crispin 
one of the most glorious days of record in the pages of 
our country's history ? . 

« But they who think that we are unable of ourselves 
to cope with onr adversaries, are mistaken as to the rela- 
tive strength of the two parties. The supporters of anar- 
chy and confusion are not so numerous as they would 
have themselves believed to be. There are many men of 
French extraction, of talent, family, and fortune, who, 
when the day of trial comes, will be seen rallying with 
U8 around the Constitution, which Great Britain, as a spe- 
cial mark of her favour, sjecured to their parents/* 

" I have been brought up in habits of peace. 1 am no 
advocate for civil warfare, unless driven by oppression 
thereto. But when our rights are trampled on, — when 
our liberties are endangered, — when redress is denied to 
us, — then I say, •* Justuni bellium qtdbtts necessarium et pia 
arma quibtis nulla nisi in armis relinquitur ^«.''— And in 
a cause like ours, there is no fear to be apprehended as to 
the result, even though our enemies should outnumber 
us. Let ns be true to ourselves, and when the sword is 
drawn, let every man nerve his heart with the conviction 
that he is fighting to ensure to his cliildren that freedom 
which his forefathers bled to obtain. Let us remember, 
that there is not one sparrow that falleth to the ground 
without the will of the Almighty; and in Him, therefore, 
that tempereth the wind to the shorn lamb, we will put 
our trust, and be assured, ' God will defend the right/ " 

** Shall sons of Britain see the soil, 

For which their fathers fell, 
Beneath oppression's burthen toil— 

And live— the tale to tell ? 
We love not war — but will not yield 

The rights our fathers gave — 
Far sooner shall the battle-ficld 

Be dug into a grave ! 

** At freedom's word the blade wUl spring 

To every Briton s hand — - 
And nerve our arms with power to fling 

The tyrant's from the land I 
Then, toss the red-cross in the air — 

The flag our fathers bore— 
And proudly on to conquest bear 

The banner as of yore I 

*' And by the ties that bind our souls 

To climes beyond the sea — 
By every wave old ocean rolls, 

We*ll yet be * great and free !' 
Though world on world with us should wage 

The red and deadly fray — 
*rwill yet be wrote on history's page^ 

We kept the wolves at bay ! 

** And by our fathers* shades we swear, 

While one red life-drop runs. 
No traitor dog shall ever dare 

To trample on their sons ! 
Then, freemen, wake ! send forth the sound— 

• Defiance i' let it ring— 
And every heart will quicker bound — 

For God — our laws— and king !'* 



*' Let Britons, >vhether south or north,. 
And Erin's sons of tested worth, 
United, show their courage forth. 

Against French tyranny. 

** Just view Britannia's lovely fncOt 
How sad she looks ! — Oh, fell disgrace 1 
The Fleur de Us usurps her place 1 J 

Which Gosford loves to see, 

** The rose and thistle hang their head, 
The shamrock looks as if 'twas dead. 
While Papineau, without a dread. 

Makes chains to bind the free. 
" But, rouse the rough old lion up. 
Give Scotia her wee whiskey cup, 
Pat his shillelagh and a sup. 

They'll make the French knaves flee. 
" To arms ! to armal sons of the brave. 
Let every tyrant find a grave, 
Or on his knees bow down and crave 

Permission to be free/' 



ANCIENT GOLD CRESCENTS. 

Constabulary, Hilltown, 12th Nov. 1835- 

SiR— In the townland of Cairnlochran, parish of Magh- 
eramesk, and county of Antrim, was one of those stones 
supposed to be a Druid's altar, which bad fallen from its 
supporters. The proprietor of the field in which it lay, 
considering it an incumbrance, resolved to remove it. The 
mode usually adopted by farmers in this part of the country, 
where the stones are too great to be carried off in the 
usual way, is to dig pits sufficiently large to receive them, 
and, by forcing them in with levers, put them for ever out 
of the way of plough or spade : such was the method 
resorted to in this case; and Henry Crangle, now of the 
hamlet of Trummery, and a person named James Camp- 
bell, lately deceased, were employed for the purpose, 
and when undermining close by the side of the atone, at 
the depth of nearly five feet, Crangle turned up three 
beautiful crescents of fine gold; they were rolled toge- 
ther like so many pieces of paper, yet such was their flex- 
ibility, that the unrolling did not in any way injure them, 
Mr. C. describes them as finely curved, of a great breadth 
in the centre, diminishing graduaUy towards the extremi- 
ties, near which they suddenly turned off, terminating with 
a circular piece, the size of a shilling. On one side only, 
the edges were ornamented with a border of rather in- 
correct zigzag lines. On^ which fell into the hands of 
Mr. C. weighed four and a half ounces. From these cir* 
cumstances, I am led to believe that the parish of Magh- 
eraraesk was a favourite retreat of the Druidical priests, 
and the site of one of then: great temples. 

John Eoxai^^ Ju£U 

To the Editor of the Dublin PcnDy Journal* 

ANCIENT IHISH HAND-MILL, OR QTJEKN. 
Passing through a bog in the neighbourhood of Armagh, 
my attention was attracted by observing a number of men 
examining something on one of the banks. On approach^ 
ing, I found that they had discovered at the bottom of i 
mud-hole, two circular stones, which I immediately knew 
to be an ancient Irish hand-mill, commonly called a quern. 
That this primitive mill was in general use in this island, 
is evident from the number of perfect and broken por- 
tions of it so frequently found In bogs, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of ancient raths. That it waj in general use 
over Europe. As'a, and Africa, has been satisfactorily 
proved by *^riQus ancient and modern travellers; but, in 
particuiar by Dr« Clarke. When he visited the Greek 
island of Cyprus, he saw the guem in the house of his 
guide's father, which he thus describes—" I observed upon 
the ground the sort of stones used in grinding corn, called 
querns in Scotland, common also to Lapland, and m all 
parts of Palestine. Tiiese are the primeval mills of the 
worid, and they are still found in all com countries where 
rude and ancient customs have not been liable to those 
changes introduced by refinement. The employment oi 
grinding with these mills is confined solely to females j 
and the practice illustrates the observation of our Sayionr, 
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alluding to this custom in his prediction concerning the 
day of judgment, * two women shall be grinding at the 
mill ; the one shall be taken, and the other left/ " When 
he visited Palestine, he stopped in a village near Jerusa- 
lem, and saw the quern at work. " Looking from the 
window into the court-yard belonging to the house, we 
beheld two women grinding at the mill in a manner most 
forcibly illustrating the saying of our Saviour before alluded 
to. They were preparing flour to make our bread, as it 
is always customary in the country when strangers arrive. 
The two women seated on the ground, opposite to each 
other, held between them two round flat stones, such as 
are called querns^ * * In the centre of the 
jpper stone was a cavity for pouring in the corn, and by 
the side of this an upright wooden handle for moving the 
^tone. As the operation began, one of the women with 
the right hand pushed the handle to the woman opposite, 
who again sent it to her companion, thus communicating 
a rotatory and very rapid motion to the upper stone, their 
left hands being all the while employed in supplying fresh 
corn, as fast as the bran and flour escaped from the sides 
of the machine.'* In the Hebrides, the quern was in use 
at a very recent period. Pennant, in his account of his 
voyage there, has described the manner in which they are 
used by the inhabitants. He says, ** This method is very 
tedious, for it employs two pair of hands four hours to 
grind a single bushel of corn. The landlord tan oblige 
his tenants, as in England, to make use of the more expe- 
ditious method of grinding by water-mills, and empowers 
his miller to search out and break any querns he can find, 
as machines that defraud him of his toll. Many centuries 
ago, the legislature of Scotland endeavoured to discourage 
these awkward mills, so prejudicial to the landlord who 
had been at the expense of others. In 1284, in the time 
of Alexander III. it was provided that *' Na man sail pre- 
sume to grind qukeit, maishlock, or rye, in hand-mylne, 
except he be compelled by storme, or be in lack of mills 
quhilk soulde grinde the samen ; and in this case, gif a man 
grindes at hand mylnes, he sail gif the threllein measure 
as milture ; gif any man contraveins this our proclamation, 
he sail tyne his mill perpetuallie.'* In many districts in 
Ireland, the quern was in use until very lately, and per- 
haps it is still in operation in some remote parts of the 
country. Being ignorant of the manner it was used in 
our own country, I applied to a friend who had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing, and I subjoin his statement, which 
gives a minute description of the mill and manner of 
grinding, differing very little from the description given by 
Clarke of the oriental one. ** A prohibition against the 
use of querns in grinding corn, existed to a more recent 
date than you may imagine. I think it was in the year 
1794, Mr. Wm. Acheson of Roscagh, who was then pro- 
prietor of Kesh mill, in the county of Fermanagh, gave 
orders to his miller, Stephen Belford, to break all the 
querns he could find. The only pair I then remember in 
the neighbourhood, belonged to one Patrick M'Manus, of 
Rosculbin, and had been made about forty years before by 
his uncle, Bryan M'Manus, a cooper, known in the vici- 
hage by the name of Bryan Beg, (little Bryan ;) and when 
any neighbour would borrow the quern, it was as care- 
fully concealed from Stephen Belford, as an illicit still 
would now be hidden from an exciseman. The quern was 
*:olerably adapted for grinding corn. The upper stone was 
about twenty-two inches in diameter, the under surface 
considerably concaved ; the under stone was about an inch 
narrower, and convexed, so that the two surfaces might 
coincide, and afford an easy descent for the meal when 
ground. In the centre of the upper stone was a circular 
hole, nearly three inches in diameter ; across this stone 
was set a bar of wood, having a hole in its centre about 
half an inch deep and the same in width, by means of 
which the upper stone rested in equilibrio upon the pun- 
than, (a strong peg, or pivot in the eentre of the lower 
stone,) and by the use of little pieces of leather, fitted 
into the hole in the bar above-mentioned, the upper stone 
could be raised or depressed, so as to make the friction 
greater or less, as the meal was meant to be coarser or 
finer. There was alstf an upright handle about ten inches 
long set firmly in the upper stone, within about two inches 
^f the edge; and thus was the whole machine fitted for 
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1, The Quern. 






2. Section of Queria. 



work. The corn was generally dried in an iron pot, over 
a slow fire, and kept constantly stirred to prevent its 
burning, and when it arrived at a certain degree of crisp, 
ness, it was taken out to be ground. Two women gene- 
rally worked the quern, one sitting facing the other, the 
quern* between them, and each in her turn taking hold of 
the handle, turned it with a degree of velocity much 
greater than you, perhaps, imagine. One or other of them 
* fed,' as it was called— that is, put the corn into the large 
hole (called the eye) in the upper stone, as above de- 
scribed. The feeding required some dexterity in avoiding 
a blow of the handle in its rotatory motion, and at the 
same time to drop the corn into the eye without scatter- 
ing it. The process of shelling was never performed, but 
the corn and husk ground down together, so that the 
meal appeared at first very dark and rough, but was after- 
wards sifted. It required little cookery. The ordinary 
way of using, was to mix the meal in its raw state witli 
milk, and make it to the consistency of stirabout. This 
simple mixture was called * a croudie,* and eaten without 
any other accompaniment. The great drying which the 
corn underwentj prevented the meal from having that 
raw taste perceptible in meal made in water-mills* I can- 
not state with any degree of confidence what quantity 
could be ground in a given time; but I think two stout 
women could grind about ten pounds of clean meal in 
an hour." C. 

Armagh, 



* The words "hand quarn" are pure German. Amongst 
the Irish and Gaelic-Scotch, the hand-mill is called clogh 
vrone — i. e. " The stone of sorrow," although the verb vro 
signifies '* to grind," and ciogh being the Gaelic or Irish for 
stone, literally signify, " a grinding-stone." The letters (> 
and V in the Celtic, aa well as in the Teutonic languages, are 
comma table, and hence the beverage so much appreciated, 
amongst northern nations, particularly by the Scotch, is called 
brose, from its bein^ made from the grindings, as above-men- 
tioned. Boiled with kale, (not colewort, but the common 
weed now called preskac/i, to which the Saxon^Scotch gave 
the name of Kale,) the meal forjjied the dish called kale* 
brose. 
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